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When Gina Minor, Christine Minor and Cynthia Blair, three staff members at 
Third World Press, asked me if we were going to continue selling Shahrazad Ali's 
book, The Blackman' s Guide to Understanding The Blackwoman, in our bookstore 
I said, "Yes" Ali had written me during the first part of 1990 requesting my help 
in distributing her book. Mot having read the book and not knowing of its 
popularity, | couldn't imagine pulling it from our shelves. I asked them if they 
were afraid of distasteful ideas. 

The response from the editors was, "Have you read the book?" 

I answered, "No." 

Christine responded, "Then you are not aware that the book advocates Black 
male violence against Black women." At that point I took a copy of the book home 
and read it that night. The insult I felt as I read Ali's book can be matched only by 
my inability to express it accurately. Her ahistorical and acultural approach to 
Black life, her patronization of Black men, her call for unquestioned Black male 
dominance and her near absolute damnation of Black women was unbelievable. 

I grew up in a Black male-dominated and violent home. My first serious 
beating came at the hands of a stepfather whom I tried to stop from using my mother 
as a punching bag. | don't wish to get into personal horror stories; however, the 
battering of Black women by Black men in our community is a sad and too often 
untold tragedy. After hearing Ms. Ali on the national Black talk show "Night Talk" 
with Bob Law and rcading several interviews in which she misrepresented the 
content of her book, I decided to counter her views with an analytical response. 

First, I met with our bookstore and publishing company staffs to talk about the 
book; secondly, I decided to respond to the book in writing. After our meeting, the 
majority — with some dissenters fearing the possible loss of revenue — felt that we 
should not sell the book in our store. This decision was based upon the facts that 
Ms. Ali advocates Black male violence against Black women and that the book 
contradicts the fundamental values and life-style that we've been trying to create 
in the Black world for the last 23 years at Third World Press and the Institute of 
Positive Education. 

However, I also realized that if I responded individually, my remarks would 
be viewed as one author's sour grapes against a successful book. I decided that I 
would edit and publish a small collection of essays. The result is Confusion by Any 
Other Name, My heartfelt thanks goes out to all the contributors who 
their essays, The profits from Confusion By Any Other Name will go toward a 


prison literature fund for Black male and female inmates and toward the publication 
of progressive Black world literature, 

To blame Black women, which Ms. Ali does, for the downfall and continued 
oppression of Black people in America is like blaming a flea for the disappearance 
of elephants, Ali lets white folks off the hook at the expense of Black women. 
Therefore, she receives major press coverage from the very people responsible for 
our oppression. If a Black man, white man or white woman had written and 
published this book, the Black community would be outraged. This response is 
our way of answering absolute ignorance and unforgivable opportunism. 


Haki R. Madhubuti 


376. 073, C705, 1990 
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Introduction - 





The Blackman' s Guide To Understanding The Blackwoman by Shahrazad Ali 
presents a viciously negative indictment of all African American women and calls 
for Black male domination over Black women. We present this critique not only 
to respond to the range of insulting myths, half-truths and generalized personal 
experiences by the author, but also to call for a serious evaluation of the political 
ramifications of the publication, which some persons have selected-out for high 
visibility, 

Ali's book, like similar books of the past, undoubtedly will be read widely by 
the curious as well as those seeking the newest sensation about which io engage in 
endless discussions, through which various forms of emotional gratification and 
personal vindication might flow. We see no redeeming factors in this process, just 
as we see no redeeming factors in the views presented by Al. We reluctantly have 
purchased a copy of the publication which we shared in order to write this review, 
as we do not wish to contribute to the financial support of its relentless attack upon 
all Black women. We emphasize that we also have responded, as have many Black 
women, to other publications that have presented a generalized vicious attack upon 
all African American men. We consistently have been critical of sexual politics. 

We are among those Black women who consider the publication to be 
destructive to the Black community, insulting to all Black women, politically 
dangerous, counterproductive to the struggle for liberation, as well as sociologi- 
cally invalid and undocumented. We resoundly reject the premise upon which the 
author builds her case for Black male domination and Black female subordination. 

In particular, we must consider serioosly the publication 5 — EAR 
women and men cmerging into womanhood and manhood who are seeking correct 
guidelines for their relationships to each other and to their extended community. 
We cannot ignore the extent to which these young persons might be mystified and 
confused by media attention to the sales of Ali's book, Additionally, they might 
presume that its message is accepted widely by those readers, many of whom will 
have purchased the publication simply out of curiosity. 

It has been documented abundantly, that many of our young people = in 
particular African American males - have been pushed out of the general system 
of participation and reward. Since many African American youths have limited 
resources and are victimized by a lack of opportunities that result in high self- 
esteem, their need for empowerment and the validation of manhood and woman- 
hood is vital. 
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Given these continued conditions among many young people of our com- 
munities, there is a great possibility that some of them — impressed by the attention 
given to Ali's publication - might wish to use its "guidelines" to justify a behavioral 
pattem of male domination and female subjugation. For example, it has come to 
our atenton, through conversations with some social workers, that some young 
women who have read the publication have internalized and identified with the 
negative attitudes and behaviors discussed. We are not surprised by this response 
by some young women, given the paucity of positive Black female images before 
them. Ali's book offers nothing positive about African American women. What 
it does offer to young girls emerging into womanhood is the false promise of a safe 
haven of escape into the valley of subjugation and domination by Black Godmen. 
Surely, during these crucial times, our young people need positive self-definitions 
and positive guidelines for egalitarian male/female relationships. 

We offer this critique not only with the hope that it will provide a correct 
response to Ali's book, but also with the hope that many readers will wish to learn 
more about the experiences of African and African American women, African 
American family patterns, the impact of racism and power group politics upon the 
African American community, socioeconomic issues and the education and 
socialization of children and youth. 

There are numerous reports by African American men and women who have 
conducted research and who present valid information upon which we can develop 
appropriate guidelines for the needed healing between some women and men. The 
a selected list of readings, many of which are available through public libraries. 
All of the books listed are generally available through Black book merchants (who 
are to be commended for their enterprise). Since we do not wish to make this review 
a research report, we have not cited various references, however, we want our 
readers to know that among these highly reputable works by scholars and profes- 
sionals, community workers and practitioners, there are studies thal support our 
criticisms of The Blackman’ s Guide, 

At the outset, it is important for us to establish our defense of individual views 
presented in publications. There is a difference, however, between fiction and 
non-fiction thal presents information suggested to have been validated by research. 
Moreover, when an opinion is marketed through strong implications that there is 
valid data, the author should be held accountable for the sources of that information. 
Readers should expect a sound basis for deciding the extent to which conclusions 
can be made concerning cause and effect, actions and reactions, or attitudes and 
behaviors. We wish to remind readers that African American male/female relation- 
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ships have been fair game for a range of publications that have been used to support 
various theories of a so-called Black pathology. 

The sales hype Ali's book has received reflects the same malicious trend that 
can be observed over many years as selected works by Black scholars and authors 
= most often highly outstanding in their respective arenas - have been politicized 
negatively to fuel anti- Black male or anti-Black female attitudes, as if such attitudes 
were representative of the majority. Jn a community under siege, the evaluation of 
information becomes crucial, Daily, we view images and listen to abrasive and 
negative messages that use seller-hype se lalism to promote attacks upon our 
historic cultural traditions of home, family, community and interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

Since we would never support or be capricious about censorship, we must use 
the means available to us, such as the press and public forums, to respond to Ali - 
as we have responded to others who play the game of sexual politics, We are 
supported in this response by large numbers of Black women and men across the 
country who have telephoned or written to encourage us. 

Most importantly, we write this critical review and response because we want 
to help promote an end to the highly polarized tensions between some Black men 
and some Black women. Such a polarization is especially destructive as we face 
"Workforce 2,000," which estimates an almost 7% decline in Black male presence. 
We also have reflected upon the serious nature of substance abuse in our com- 
munities and prison construction as the fastest growing "businesses" in America. 
We know, a5 do you, that to be able to challenge and resolve these and other serious 
conditions confronting our communities, we need the unity of our people as well 
as some carefully constructed coalitions. Clearly, we need a very strong and 
positive Black male/female co-partnership, like those that were the underpinnings 
of our ancestral Kemet. 

To this end, we hope that those who read this critical review of The 
Blackman' s Guide will be motivated to use their community organizations for the 
support of forums and interactive sessions that can help promote needed healing. 
Such healing is vital to all of us if we are to move to the future in struggle and in 
victory, together. 








Vivian Verdell Gordon 
Lois 5mith Owens 


A Critical Review And Response 


This is à publication that makes massive, vicious indictments against all Black 
women, The author states, "Certainly not all Blackwomen suffer from all of these 
traits to the fullest extent. But rest assured that all of them are tainted on some 
level with every ailment mentioned. Covertly, overtly, or both (emphasis ours)." 
(p. 179) The book invites and condones both psychological abuse and physical 
violence against Black women by Black men. It is frightening in its implications 
about approaches to resolving any problems or conflicts between Black men and 
women, 

The book consistently reduces the reasoning abilities and behavior of Black 
women to that of the level of the lower animals. Ali's publication mirrors the racist 
and sexist literature that abounds, such as racist histories and Hollywood block- 
buster films about a glorious south of the enslavement. There is also the range of 
negative images consistently presented by the modern media of television. Ali's 
publication contributes to the negatives against which African American women 
have struggled for over 300 years. 

Most importantly, Ali's book is presented as if it provides an understanding 
about Black male/female relationships based upon information obtained through 
the research methods of interview and/or participant observation. However, she 
provides no information about the number of women interviewed, their 
socioeconomic status, the questions asked, the method of interview, etc. Too often, 
the African American community has been subjected to extensive negative 
stereotyping and conclusions about a so-called Black pathology based upon various 
personal "reports" that have remained unchallenged. Implying that it imparts 
researched information (as opposed to a tirade of personal attacks upon all Black 
women), the book entices the curious with a lead-in to the title stating, "Read it 
before she does..." — clearly, a tabloid-like prelude to backdoor sensationalism of 

The central theme, indeed the only central thought of the publication, is a 
so-called genetic supremacy of Black males over Black females. When we think 
about the numerous attempts to justify white supremacy based upon so-called 
"scientific studies" of the brains of Black people (such as through various systems 
of measurements and weights of the brains and skulls of enslaved victims), we are 
appalled by Ali's statements which contend that Black males are genetically 
superior to Black females because of the smaller size of Black female's brains. 

As we have read about the superiority of Black men over Black women, we 
have tried to understand how genetically inferior women are able to be the mothers 


of genetically superior sons, while at the same time they are the mothers of 
genetically inferior daughters. Such a discussion is, of course, outrageous and 
ridiculous - which is exactly why we raise this issue that Ali defends as her primary 
theme. 

Moreover, Ali presents a supposed "natural order" of Black Godmen who have 
the responsibility to "tame" and "train" what she views as wild, amoral, unclean, 
animal-savage Black women, through psychological and physical abuse. Like the 
historic many who have sought to justify racism, Ali justifies sexism and calls for 
Black male domination and Black female subordination — all based upon a "divine" 
natural order. The far-reaching political implications of such discussions are 
obvious. 

The publication is potentially dangerous as it holds strong appeal for those 
individuals, male and female, whose personal experiences have resulted in strong 
anti-Black female attitudes. Through the book's messages, such persons can find 
a validation for aggressive hostile behavior. 

Consistently calling upon Black Godmen to take their "rightful place" of 
dominance over Black women, Ali defends her position through discussions that 
are contradictory — sometimes to the point of confusion - and through presenta- 
tions about cause and effect that are arbitrary and undocumented, Without doubt, 
the publication calls for a philosophy diametrically opposed to the very ideas of 
harmony, co-partnership and unity underpinning the ancient African cultural 
definitions for male/female relationships. 

As one reads Ali's book one might wonder whether or not the author, who is 
a Black woman, hates herself and all other Black women. Examples of self-hatred 
and sclf-group hatred have been documented frequently as one form of response 
to extensive subordination and oppression. In fact, it has been established that 
psychological abuse through the denigration of the individual's value is most often 
a prelude to physical abuse. Upon reading certain sections of the book, one comes 
to think that the author personally has suffered extensive Black male abuse. Since 
Ali often writes in a first-person perspective about very specific psycho-physical 
responses Io abuse, it is difficult for the reader to avoid such a conclusion, although 
the author cautians that the book is not an autobiography. 

Providing her personal view as fact, Ali makes statements about the attitudes, 
beliefs and behavior of all Black women. Writing as if she has access to some 
privileged information (though in one of her discussions she condemns Black 
women who reveal personal information), the author proposes a course of action 
based upon the divine right of Black men to dominate the world, and especially, 
Black women. To us, this sounds much like the European "divine right" (manifest 
destiny) justification far the exploitation, enslavement and colonization of millions. 
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Just as the Europeans proposed to bring civilization to the "savage world," Ali 
proposes that Black Godmen dominate and colonize "savage" (her term) Black 





tional deficit model so o familia "a who have studied Eurocentric discussions 
about the African American experience. Those who would justify a racism 
centered in genetic theories will find much in the publication to support their 
historic stereotypes. Ali's book, like many before it, places a spotlight on the Black 
woman às the scapegoat for everything wrong in the African American community. 
Of course, we know that the Black-woman-as-scapegoat has been a continued 
theme for many who have proposed to address the range of issues facing the African 
American community, in particular, the African American family. 

Ali practices victim-blaming through the use of convenient stereotypes about 
a select target group, while providing highly selective observations as support. 
Selecting examples that may be found in the range of experiences of a people, Ali 
highlights the most negative encounters and presents them as the norm. Because 
many of the selected examples can be found among the people, almost any reader 
will recognize something as familiar. This scatter or shotgun approach (0 a 
discussion about a target group easily allows for selective perceptions. 

Because the author uses the technique of selective. perception followed by a 
listing of à wide range of possible human responses, some readers may think that 
documentation is being provided. Some readers will reflect upon some personal 
negative interaction and then become swept into the cascading currents of 
generalizations, enumerated listings, and condemnations that Ali presents. Cap- 
tured by process rather than by content, such readers will be among those who will 
sound loud Amens for this rancorous work, 

However, other readers might question, as we do, whether or not the author 
has intemalized and now echoes in clear voice many of the perspectives of the 
oppressor. We can identify many of the stereotypes about Black women presented 
by Ali as those that have been perpetuated over the years to justify racism, sexism 
and economic exploitation, Ali participates in the validation of many historic 
stereotypes through her repeated reference to all Black women as lazy, unclean, 
and having a savage animal-like nature. There are numerous descriptive passages 
consistent with racist and sexist perspectives about African American women, and 
African American culture. Consider, for example, Ali's reference to our dance as 
savage, our walk as seductive, and our behavior as analogous to that of the lower 
animals. 


There are also many discussions correlating with racist histories that reported 
a “childlike nature of the slaves" who required someone to take care of them. For 
example, viewing the Black woman as a child, the publication calls upon Black 
men to "correctly instruct” Black women in all things. (p. 142) Viewing the Black 
woman as property, like the condition of the enslaved, Ali supports the position 
that Black women are not able to be responsible for themselves. Black women are 
not even considered to be able to evaluate their work environments properly (as if 
Black women have ever had a range of employment options), Ali calls upon Black 
Godmen to visit the workplace of Blackwomen frequently to make those assesi- 
ments that the women are presumed to be unprepared, unwilling or unable to make, 

Also, Black women are presented to be unable and/or unwilling to participat 
in decision-making. They are presumed to have such lack of control over their 
sexual desires that they are not able to practice delayed gratification. Constantly 
preoccupied with desires for material possessions — which they will scheme to 
obtain — and overwhelmed by lust, Black women are presented to negate men. 
Black women are presented as vicious abusive mothers who consistently degrade 
all Black men. The extent to which Black women are presented as neglecting their 
parenting responsibilities or their responsibilities to the home because of possessive 
self-interest is one of the most outrageously degrading themes of the book, 

We are struck by what appears to be Ali's preoccupation with the theme of 
Black women as animals — not human social animals — but savage lower animals. 
For example, discussing how the young Black girl learns to be woman, Ali writes: 
"She, as with any other cud is taught survival skills....As the cub, she mimics and 
ete QUIM Eee [emphasis ours)" (pp. 1-5) Maintaining the theme of 
Black-women-as-animals, Ali discusses the process of socialization to support an 
animal instinct of Black women as opposed to learned behavior. She writes: "The 
Black daughter is compelled by nature to follow without reason the example of 
the Black mother throughout her life — which is called instinct....(emphasis ours)" 
(pp. 5-10) Another example of the Black-women-as-animals theme presented by 
Ali is, "The Blackwomen in this category are the most difficult to reach and 
train... She becomes ferocious... will fight viciously....She is. a rat who behaves like 
a dog while purring like a cat (emphasis ours)." (pp. 14-16) This theme justifies 
the mission of Black Godmen to tame the savage (women). Ali calls upon Black 
Godmen to be relentlessly dominating. (p. 168) Consistently, the book calls upon 
them to "Lake control," "instruct," "direct" and "discipline" Black women, We see 
this as analogous to the taming and training of circus animals to obey and perform 
to the snap of a whip. 

Moreover, there are strong implicapons that women's bodies are evil. The 
author suggests that any view of those bodies (which we bend and twist to display 
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- even to the point of sitting so that men can "look-up our dresses") promotes animal 
lust in (innocent) Black men. There is a not-so-coded message advocating a 
“veiling” of Black women as the only means by which Black Godmen might be 
able to force upon women any sense of modesty and control. 

Al an equally non-subtle level, the book promotes the concept that Black 
women are unclean, just as women (in general) are presumed to be unclean, 
possessed, demonic, etc., during mensus, This trend of thought, which prevails 
throughout the publication, is highly suggestive of the European sexist indictment 
of all woman as vile - EVE — because they entice innocent men - ADAM - into 
sin (sex), Much has been written about his paradigm as it supports male supremacy, 

The book states that Black men should be allowed full freedom of actions as 
they dominate Black women. If the message were not so serious, one might laugh 
at the fairy tale innocence and perfection imposed upon all Black men — who are 
reported to be bewildered, hurt, long-suffering, unsuspecting and relentlessly 
vicumized by Black women. (Ali warns against women who believe in fairy tales 
—pp. 4-5.) It is only when Black men are categorized as God-like that we see them 
as able to "handle Black women." Surely, Black men will be as insulied as we are 
by Ali's imposition of perfection as well as her consistent assumption that the only 
way tà be able to maintain relationships with Black women is through force and 

In one passage, Ali speaks about the right of the Black male to be absent for 
periods of time without any accountability to his woman so that he can be about 
Nn. (p.97) She implies that only an unquestioned acceptance of Black 

mination is the solution to the potential conflict that might arise from this 
situation. (pp. 97-98) 

The author goes on to suggest that when the Black man is absent from his 
home, instead of being concerned about his safety and his welfare, the Black 
woman, preoccupied with concerns about her sexual needs = and directed by an 
animal-like rage — participates in self-destructive, child-destructive and home- 
destructive behavior. (p. 97) This outrageous discussion completely ignores the 
extent to which the safety and welfare of Black males (fathers, sons, brothers and 
neighbors) have been a special burden of Black women for whom the absence of 
such persons usually represents their destruction (death or prison) without notice 
to the family. Such patterns not only exist in South Africa today, they also have 
been a part of the unique experiences of southern Black women. 

The book presents a number of discussions that suggest a collective insecurity 
psychosis among all Black women. Again, an analogy can be made between Ali's 
statements and the Eurocentric domination of colonized people. Much has been 
written about the dependency complex and the psychology of oppression. To 
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support her dependency complex discussion, Ali states, "She wants her man to 
make decisions - She wants him to decide what she needs and give it to her, she 
does not want to have to figure out everything for herself. She wants him to TAKE 
charge (emphasis by Ali). She wants him to be firm - She wants him to set the 
limits and enforce his instructions and rules (emphasis ours)." (pp. 171-172) 

The book openly calls for violence as a form of discipline of Black women by 
Black men. In particular, we call attention to the following: "There is never an 
excuse for ever hitting a Blackwoman anywhere but in the mouth. Because it 15 
from that hole, in the lower part of her face, that all her rebellion culminates into 
words." (p. 169) Ali continues, "when she crosses this line and becomes 
wichously insulting it is time for the Blackman to soundly slap her in the mouth... 
She is often like a rambunctious child. She wants to know what her parameters are 
(emphasis ours)." (p. 169) Consider, also, the discussion that states, "She may also 
have to be physically restrained until her anger and shock passes. It's okay to 
restrain her, she won't burst and no Blackwoman can win a physical fight against 
a right Blackman....$oon she will become trained and curb her vicious tongue 
when talking to him....She ll cry and scream and scratch = like a wild animal — and 
she must be deal: with as such (emphasis ours)." (p. 170) 

The publication is replete with "justified abuse." In one discussion there is 
reference to a need for Black men to use a crow-bar type tactic to "pry-up" evil 
fram Black women. (p. 154) Marriage rape or rape by the significant male partner 
is condoned as a means of male power and control, Ali states, "...she (the Black 
woman) wants to be ravaged sometimes, even if she claims it is against her 
wishes, she does not mind being treated like the Blackman's property at that time, 
in fact, sex is about the only time she succumbs to the wishes of the Blackman and 
is in submission to him,” (p. 154) 

Through this discussion and others in the book, we believe that there are 
dangerous implications that Black female rape is justified because of women's 
manner of dress, posture, or presumed body language. We can only conclude that 
Ali is in agreement with those jurists who contend that Black women are raped 
because they are "asking for it^ by manner of dress or behavior. If this is the case, 
as the author implies, then we must also conclude that the historic justification of 
the rape of enslaved African women is valid because their masters (white male 
owners) maintained that the "savage slave women" were so "animal-like by nature" 
no normal male could be expected to restrain himself from their sexual invitations, 
We are reminded of the burden of those historic white male sexual stereotypes 
which continue to be imposed upon Black women today. Moreover, we must ask 
how Ali would explain the rape of Black females who are two years old or those 
(sensuous) 70 and 80 year-old Black women (in their alluring clothes). 
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we do not expect all Black women authors to be professional historians; however, 
if one undertakes to provide a "guide" to understanding Black women, we do 
consider it reasonable for the reader to expect the author to have some insight about 
the cultural and historic context within which African American women have 
emerged and sustained even under aggressive racism, among other factors. In our 
view, it is imperative that any discussion about African American women not 
neglect or defame the proud legacy of the struggle and the contributions of African 
and African American women. 

Contrary to what Ali maintains, among African American women of today, at 
all education and income levels, there is an extensive awareness of the culture and 
contributions of the African women in ancient Kemet, which flourished over 5,000 
years before European civilization. In large numbers, African American women 
have read, talked and studied about African history. In considerable numbers, 
African American women have made pilgrimages to the Nile River Valley under 
the leadership of learned men and women who specialize in such research. Many 
organizations (ASCAC, IBWA, NABSW, and other organizations) have spon- 
sored such trips at costs that a range of people have been able to afford. Clearly, 
the assumption that most African American women have no understanding of their 
African cultural underpinnings, is totally invalid. 

As we read, we concluded that it is the author who is not aware of, or elects 
to ignore, the extensive information about the spiritual underpinnings of African 
Americans, We have in mind, for instance, the concept of MAAT, which helps us 
understand the importance placed by ancient African civilizations upon the 
presence of both the female and the male principles of the divine. Perhaps the 
author considers this information unimportant as she replaces a dominant white 
male God with dominant Black Godmen, both of whom appear to have been 
ordained to rule over Black women in one form or another. 

The inattention to the history of African American women might be excused 
as a sin of omission; however, the outrageous statements suggesting that a Black 
female pathology about Black males has been passed from one generation of 
women to another is ckearly an unfor givalde act of aggression against the ancestors 
= against African and African American mothers and grandmothers and 
greatgrandmothers and all of those oder African and African American women 
who walked before us. 

We note, also, Ali's complete inattention to any of the research that has focused 
upon Black male/female relationships. Extensively, that body of research supports 
African-centered perspectives upon which family patterns have been established 
and male/female interactions have been founded. 
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We proudly point to the numerous Black women scholars, professionals, and 
community practitioners who have contributed the references we have listed. 
These authors do not function in academic or elitist isolation. They function in a 
range of roles and activities such as scholars, teachers, social workers, community 
leaders and activists, as well as mothers, wives, sisters, daughters -family members 
and persons in positive significant personal relationships with African American 
men, There are also numerous African American professionals and para-profes- 
sionals who have contributed to research about African American women as well 
as male/female relationships. We include their publications on our list. 

Limitations of space prevent a complete topical review of The Blackman' s 
Guide. We are only able to present here some of the most salient issues to which 
we take considerable exception. We expect that there will be other reviews and 
commentaries about this publication as the full ramifications of its palitical impact 
unfold, We are certain that some readers will wonder why we did not speak to 
other issues and we invite them to join us through review and commentary about 
the publication. As we have stated previously, we have been reluctant to make a 
review of Ali's book, which we would really like to ignore as a means of defusing 
the publicity itis receiving. However, we know that there are those who will persist 
in its glorification, for a range of reasons. 

There are many serious Black male/female issues that must be discussed and 
resolved. We are not naive or Pollyanna. We do not propose to ignore those 
relationships that have been or are tumultuous and unproductive for the persons 
involved; nor do we wish to ignore the considerable pain often experienced by men 
and women who have sought caring, loving and committed relationships only t0 
encounter negatives. Understanding and resolutions, however, will depend on our 
personal and collective ability to come together without the arrows and armor of 
blaming and scapegoaling. 

This vital coming together will be accomplished best by men and women who 
have fundamentally good feelings about themselves - those who believe that they 
are personally of value — those who communicate around an African-centered 
model as opposed to the pathological deficit model. 

Most importantly, we invite those men and women who have been hurt 
seriously by varied relationships to participate in activities promoting healing, so 
that they might depart from the anti-Black male/anti-Black female warfare that 
works against Community unity, stifles personal growth and development and 
perpetuates endless blaming and avance. 


* Count us among those who embrace the concept of MAAT. 


Count us among those Black women who have had the privilege of 
knowing powerful, dynamic and secure Black men from the range 
of the socioeconomic spectrum. 

Count us among those Black women who have a number of Black 
male as well as female friends. 

Count us among those Black women who have initiated racism and 
sexism investigations and who have taken legal action against 
sexism in the workplace. 

Count us among those Black women who expect equal pay for equal 
work and who know how to manage our financial resources wisely. 
Count us among those Black women who maintain clean (but not 
perfect) homes; and those who can relax and enjoy aur environments 
without compulsion, although we often work late the night 
doing chores for which there is limited time. 

Count us among those Black women who might not have been able 
to meet the demands of home and employment without the assis- 
tance of significant males who also cook and sew and braid hair and 
clean and do laundry and laugh and cry with us. 

Count us among those mothers who have raised sons and daughters 
who can cook and clean and sew and laugh and cry and who are 
proud of their culture. 

Count us among the Black women who, without as well as with 
mates, have raised our children to have respect for themselves and 
Others. Our children know that they will face the range of pain and 
joy, love and rejection, all of which are part of the human experience. 
Count us among those Black women who have learned to have faith 
and to be strong and to work hard. 

Count us among those Black women who appreciate their beauty, 
including the range of colors and textures of our human gardens. 
Count us among those Black women who were taught common 
sense by elder Black women who value education; who can think; 
who give service to our communities; and who are politically active 
because we learned these things from our mothers and from our 
collective historic mothers. 

Coant us among those Black women who are not too arrogant to 
lcam from Black men, as we have learned much from our historic 
and contemporary brothers. We reflect equally joyously upon our 
positive development as we have learned from our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers and all those Black men who have walked before us 


and who are a part of our immediate and extended networks, 


Count us among thos: African American men and women who 
continue together in struggle and in victory. 


Vivian Verdell Gordon 
Lois Smith Owens 


We're Still Waiti 


Though The Blackman' s Guide to Understanding the Blackwoman is offensive 
Ali creates to describe Black women and the contradictions she uses to support her 
"analysis." First, Ali constructs rigid rankings of Black women. The three main 
categories are the lower grade or low life Black woman, the average Black woman, 
and the high class Black woman. Ali then annexes a fourth unnamed type — "the 
picturesque Blackwomen who dress in African traditional garb." (p. 16) 

Each category consists of superficial and arbitrary attempts to define the 
variety of Black women. For example, the “low life" woman, according to Ali, 
"might have a gold tooth or a few teeth missing. Her nails are conceivable [sc] 
chipped." (p. 12) For the "average" Black woman, Ali states: "She enjoys the 
Jheri-curl look and fancy cut outlandish hair styles." (p. 14) The "high class" Black 
woman "...is amused by spectator sports — especially football, and may play tennis 
or bowL..She has an American Express Card.” (p. 15) Any thinking person 
realizes that one cannot draw conclusions about attitudes and behaviors from mere 
visual observations. 

While many of Ali's descriptions are trite, we must admit that others are quite 
imaginative. For example, when speaking of the culturally dressed Black woman, 
she states: "They may also have a ring in their nose, possibly several holes in their 
ears and they wear layers and layers of fabric wrapped like a sarong around their 
bodies, often with no bra or underwear." (p. 16) We wonder whether the author 
has intimate knowledge of such particulars. (We sincerely hope not.) 

Colorful as they are, these descriptions are overwhelmingly negative. The 
author refers to Black women alternately as immoral, dirty, materialistic, negligent, 
malleable, alcohol- or drug-using, narrow-minded, moody, disagreeable, loud and 
smelly, Ali's characterizations of Black women are exceedingly unbalanced, 
offering virtually no positive qualities, 

Even as the author creates these demeaning portraits of Black women, she 
undermines her own assumptions. In Ali's eyes, even those few Black women who 
exhibit qualities she identifies as positive do so only to mask their self-serving 
motives. How else can one show positive intentions but through positive actions? 
In her eagerness to unearth negative traits in Black women, Ali creates a world in 
which bad is bad and good is bad. In counseling the Black man on how to unveil 
the Blackwoman's hidden nature, Ali states, "Note that if her house is dirty, she 
can't be right." (p. 89) “Dirty is dirty - make no mistake about it" (p. 18) 
However, after establishing that cleanliness is a virtue, Ali condemns the "too neat" 
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Black woman, "She is obsessed with the eradication of dirt... subconsciously this 
kind of Blackwoman may try to clean up the extemal fifth [sic] because of her high 
level of internal filth." (p. 92) 

The contradictions continue as Ali reproaches Black women for imitating 
white beauty standards. "The Blackwoman secretly wants to be a clone of the white 
woman and patterns her standards of form and beauty after her." (p. 22) However 
in the same chapter, she belittles the “natural looking sisters" who wear dreadlocks 
and dress in African garb for expressing their culural heritage. 


The fact that she hes no logical explanation as to why she is wearing her hair 
that way...is another hint that she is confused and has only found a way to be 
Blackworman thinks that by neglecting her personal hygiene she ia making an 
impression of originality. Be aware that the only statement she is making is that 
sheisnasty and too lary to take care of herself... She doesn't know that sometimes 
being different means one has to look ridiculous or outlandish. (emphasis ours) 
(pp. 17-18) 


Seeming to have forgotten her assault on the culturally dressed Black woman, 
Ali faults the Black woman for not realizing that Western culture has brainwashed 
her "...to ensure that she cuts all ties with her original roots." (p. 29) Clearly, this 
contradiction stems from the author's ignorance of the meanings behind the variety 
of African cultural expressions. 

We find it curious that while Ali insists that the "...Blackwoman should not 
mimic the ideas and attitudes of Western civilization," she employs a tactic 
historically used by whites to destabilize Black communities world Ali 
embraces the strategy of divide and conquer by [j separating Sine wanes into 
imaginary pigeonholes, and 2) consistently portraying Black female/male relation- 
ships as adversarial, She neither acknowledges nor encourages cooperative 
relationships between Black women and Black men. Sadly, Ali also assists the 
white media's attempts to polarize the Black community by promoting The 
Blackman' s Guide on their programs nationwide. 

It is alarming that a book so saturated with contradictions can command not 
only attention but even respect from any Black person, Unfortunately, there is such 
a greal need for clarification that even an "answer" as divisive and unhealthy as 
The Blackman's Guide will suffice. S. Abu Bakr states in his cover comment, "At 
last... acknowledgement and explanation...we've waited so long...” Some of us 
are still waiting. 





p Tdi 


Cynthia M. Blair 
Christine L. Minor 
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This Is Not The Future: 
A Young Black Man's Response 


Given the numerous crises confronted daily in the Afrikan-American com- 
munity, it is fitting that as individuals and as a collective we respond through à 
variety of media to these problems. Shahrazad Ali's The Blackman' s Guide to 
Understanding the Blackwoman is such a response, despite its limited scope. Any 
serious reading of the book readily will reveal its shortcomings. However, what 
The Blackman's Guide highlights effectively, perhaps unintentionally, is the 
present mindset of much of the Black Community. 

For this book — which is poorly written and developed on illogical premises that 
consistently reach false conclusion after false conclusion - to proclaim itself as the 
all-inclusive solution to the Black male/female conflict is indeed an insult to the 
intelligence of any critically thinking Black person. Further, when this type of book 
captures a large segment of the community's imagination while other works 
offering unquestionably more constructive solutions are not sought out with half 
the enthusiasm, we must question the implication: What is the level of cultural 
consciousness that we have achieved as a people? 

We welcome the love and support for Nelson Mandela; the protest over racial 
lynchings in New York City isa statement towards development also; the embrace- 
ment of El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz (Malcolm X), the revival of The Last Poets, the 
extensive display of Black Power paraphernalia (T-shirts, Nubians, cic.), the 
pro-Black stance of Public Enemy, Boogie Down Productions, and other musical 
performers, and the acceptance of various Black spokespersons despite white 
America’s disapproval are all an impressive array of our maturation. But how 
much have we politically evolved when many rally behind an unintelligent and 
Inaccurate assessment of the dynamics surrounding Black male/female relation- 
ships? How can one sanely support the numerous indefensible allegations 
propagated by The Black Man's Guide? 

The following staternents are representative of the destructive counsel provided 
throughout the text. 

It has been proven that a Blackman is capable of taking a woman and making 


her beautiful, intelligent and wise. She is not able to create this same effect by 
herself. (p. 11) 


A good woman. The kind of woman who is in submission to her man and loves 


it. The kind of women who obeys because she wants to obey and nat because 
she is forced into doing so. (p. 40) 
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The Blackman is sò trusting that he is surprised that they (Black women) actually 
set him up. He must remember that he cannot trust her. Left to her own warped 
blaming him. (p. 75) 


In these examples alone, we are advised (1) to recognize the perfection of Black 
men, (2) that Black women need guidance to function properly as subordinates to 
Black men, and finally, (3) that without the guidance of Black men, Black women 
are incapable of any serious level of creativity or honesty. 

Asa young Afrikan-American man and as a member of a people seeking power 
in the world, I, like many other young people, have listened 1o the directions 
recommended by our ancestors, Likewise, serious Black men and women of our 
have demonstrated with lifetime commitment the course we must assume. Con- 
sistent with this worldview is the understanding that the oppression and/or sacrifice 
of Black women for the benefit of Black men will not hold an admirable place in 
our future if our lives are structured around an indepth knowledge of Afrikan world 
culture and history, particularly if we seek to do what is morally correct, as well as 
what is best for Afrikan American men and women. As pointed out repeatedly in 
Haki Madhubuti’s works, we must become lifetime advocates of Black 
male/female partnerships, knowing that to prosper collectively (although neither 
Black men nor Black women are perfect) both "must be treated intelligently and 
given much love," 

Contrary to Ali's assumptions, as serious Black men we cannot actualize total 
liberation by constructing lifetime partnerships with mindless sex objects, child- 
like adults in need of guidance, or slaves. We must make it clear to the world that 
we do not condone this barbaric treatment of our friends, mates, wives, daughters, 
sisters, mothers or grandmothers, This is not the way we choose. This is not the 
future. 


Bakari Kitwana 
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What Should You Say To A Sister Who Writes 
A Book Like This? 


Several months ago when Sister Shahrazad Ali's book The Blackman' s Guide 
to Understanding the Blackwoman was released, Muricl, a former student now 
living in Pittsburgh, left a lengthy message of pain and rage on my answering 
machine about a book that was receiving undeserved media attention in her 
hometown, Not at all concerned about the cost of a long-distance phone call, she 
read several sentences from the book that excoriated Black women for a number 
of "sins," among which were uncleanliness, bossiness and laziness, Her message 
ended with the question: "What should we say to a sister who writes a book like 
this?” 

In the weeks following Muriels call, I heard the book discussed in different 
settings. In fact, it became virtually impossible to get together with Black people, 
men and women, without hearing. "So, what do you think about the book?" No 
one needed to give the title, Everyone knew what "the" book was, The conversa- 
tions, which rarely took the book seriously, usually ended with Muriel's question, 
"What should you say to a sister who writes a book like this" My answer was 
always the same: “Worthing.” 

There were easy explanations for my answer. First of all, | try to avoid useless 
public debates that arrange us as antagonists talking at each other rather than with 
each other, for the entertamment of those who do not understand our language, our 
pain, our history. There are so many centuries of talking we need to do in rooms 
small enough for us to feel cach other's emotions; in rooms unbugged and shut off 
from the rest of the world; in rooms that are ours. Without sach a room, there is 
nothing I should say to the sister. 

Secondly, | learned from my mother's wisdom that sometimes we have to 
remain silent on some concerns in order to have the energy and passion of words 
for pressing issues, If you are a Black person, every second of every day there is 
an issue that needs to be addressed in some way. "You have to choose the issues," 
my mother would tell me. In my opinion, the survival of our people was a far more 
pressing issue than educating Sister Ali on the truth about our history and our 
present. Besides, I did not want to dignify her book by responding to it. 

What should you say to à sister who writes a book like this? Nothing. 

Finally, a month after Muriel's call, I read the entire book, not just volatile 
excerpts friends shared with me. 1 gave Sister Ali an A+ on her title: The 
Blackman's Guide to Understanding the Blackwoman. Who in this insane and 
fractured world does not need understanding? I also gave her an A+ on her 
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observation (not original, of course) that "The Blackman and Blackwoman in 
America have a problem." (p. v) I gave the book itself a failing grade! As I read 
the "explosive pages," | had the strange feeling someone had put the wrong cover 
on the book. The title speaks of "understanding" Black women, but the book 
emphasizes controlling, taming, imprisoning, and, in a sense, abusing Black 
women, 

I actually laughed at praise words on the book's cover: "Spellbinding confes- 
sions of a member of the secret "Blackwoman's Club’ where the fate of the brothers 
is decided by a unanimous vote (emphasis added)." 

No right-thinking human being, male or female, would give a second thought 
to Sister Ali's attacks on Black women, and they certainly would not call such 
attacks "confessions." And, who in the Black community would buy such nansense 
stating that Black women have a "unanimous vote" on the "fate" of Black men? 
This suggests power, and neither Black women nor Black men have power in white 
America. I finished the book and turned my attention to more serious matters (i.e. 
working with young college students, men and women, to get them to connect to 
each other so that, as our leaders in the new century, they can empower the people 
to empower themselves for change). 

But the terrain began to change. The book Muriel had introduced me to was 
becoming more than a book people were buying, perusing and then dismissing (as 
I had done). "Can you believe she said this" was replaced by, "You know, she 
does have a point.” Men who, prior to the release of the book, had talked about 
the need for us, Black women and Black men, to get together, were now quoting 
from the book and extolling Sister Ali's courage for speaking the "truth." Even 
Black women who had been known to talk openly about the need for improvements 
in Black male-female relationships were unwilling to challenge the book for fear 
that they would be caught in a gender/race maelstrom. It was as if while we slept 
(not soundly, of course), the book had walked into our psyches and taken over. 
Proposals for a Black male “take-over” (physically violent if necessary) of Black 
women's lives were not bad dreams we could sweat through during the night and 
forget in the moming over the first cup of coffee. They were promoted, defended, 
and applauded words in a fast-selling book written by, of all people, a Black 
woman, 

| am not sure I understand why Sister Ali wrote the book, but I believe I 
understand why it is receiving applause. In some people's minds, the Blackman’ s 
Guide is the needed response, or reaction, to what some consider to be "negative 
images" of Black men in Black women's literature, After all, we believe that, as 
the law of physics teaches us, "for every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction." (This is not the forum for an analysis of so-called "negative images" of 
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Black men in Black women's literature. Besides, I am not convinced that we read 
the literature in question [though we are reading The Blackman's Guide.] We saw 
the film-adaptations, but we did not read the books. There is a difference.) 

But Sister Ali's book is no "equal reaction," even if one were needed. It is not 
an artistic vision (i.e., fiction) written by one woman. Rather, it is, according to 
Sister Ali, fact written by one woman who knows what Black men (all of them) 
should do to get Black women (all of them) "under contro (emphasis added), It 
is not, as she says, a guide to understanding the Black woman. Rather, itis à manual 
filled with strategies for war. 


The RC TE AME Do Ee UR Bo pa NICO 

„ His work to bring the Blackwoman into rubri srion must begin accordingly 
Iris Biad to steppáng buo de ring wihi a rild vrwipa her Da. ba Blick 
woman], a reckless fire-breathing dragon |i.c., he Black woman] that must be 
tamed if the Black family is to survive. It is the Blackman's responsibility to 
win this battle (emphasis added). (p.x) 





Black men who embrace the book as a gift to them are poor readers. They 
should open their eyes and see the truth: Sister Ali is not writing to them or for 
them. Rather, she is writing to Black women, whom she apparently hates. The 
book is a cesspool of self-hatred as evidenced by Sister Ali's attacks on Black 
women, not just negative images af Black women, There is a difference! | 
understand why Sister Ali's hands “actually trembled" (her words) as she wrote 
"each explosive page" (her words). The Ancestors were trying to tell her some- 
i thing, but she did not hear them. Neither did the men and women for whom the 
book has become a Bible, 

The terrain has changed. Can we afford to remain silent? 

If she could speak to me, I believe my mother, who now communicates with 
the Ancestors in the Village of Eternity, would tell me that this is one of those 
pressing issues we cannot ignore. 1 believe my friends in the Movement, which is 
being reborn in a different form, would forgive me for breaking the promise we 
made not to "do battle" with brothers and sisters outside the small rooms. And I 
believe this is one of those issues that we dignify with silence. And yet, my answer 
to the question, "What should you say to a sister who writes a book like this?" 
remains the same: “Nothing.” 

However, there is another question: "What should you say to readers who 
believe that Black women are unclean, that Black women are manipulative, that 
power to determine the "fate" of Black women, and that submissive Black women 
are the key to nation building?" | answer, "Everything." 
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Letus acknowledge, with Sister Ali, that Black men and Black women in white 
America have a problem; and let us understand the source of the problem. It is our 
history, our psychological conditioning, and the anti-people/anti-B lack orientation 
of this country. The source of the problem is not Black women wielding power 
over Black men. Only in Sister Alis book do Black women have power in white 
America. Believing this insane distortion of truth about our collective reality is 
like believing that African slaves who were stolen from the Motherland needed to 
be stolen and whipped and beaten and enslaved. The better to make them civi- 

Let us acknowledge that, as a people, we are engaged in a serious war for our 
survival. If our men, as Sister Ali recommends, become engaged in a war to control 
Black women, we might as well forget about nation-building. We would destroy 
ourselves. And that precisely is the master axis on which genocide turns. 

We must come together as men and women in solidarity, as partners and 
friends in relationship, as warriors fighting on the same battlefields, for the same 
cause — the survival of our people and this planet. We need to begin to talk to each 
other in the workplace, in the parlor, in the kitchen, and in the bedroom. And we 
need to "speak the truth," as Mari Evans writes. The "truth" is that we have been 
conditioned to fight each other. An African proverb tells us that "He who conceals 
his illness cannot expect to be cured." Our illness is programmed division. Our 
illness is self-hatred, so strong and so deeply rooted that even if we tried to conceal 
it, we could not. 

Nowhere is it more evident than in our conflict along gender lines. If you hate 
the woman who looks like your mother and the man who looks like your father, 
how can you ever love yourself? If the woman who looks like your mother does 
not trust or respect you and the man who looks like your father abuses you, how 
can you ever become whole and self-affirmed? We are programmed to be neither. 

When we deprogram ourselves, we can begin the wonderful task of loving 
each other, And it is about loving each other, this seeming miracle of survival and 
nation-building, not about controlling each other, Control, which is but another 
word for power and oppression, never results in harmony. No one likes being 
controlled. No one likes having a master, even a "good" one, Enter slave narra- 
tives! Enter our history! Enter the human heart! We are so formed as human 
beings that we resent, reject and will struggle against control realizing that it is only 
a softer word for slavery. 

Therefore, if Black men succeed in "taming" or controlling Black women, or 
vice versa, whatever peace our people might experience as a result would not last 
long. There would be an explosion, a war for freedom, far more frightening than 
the gender conflicts we have today. Control is not the answer. Solidarity is. And 
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that is possible only when we love each other; that is possible only if we love 
ourselves. Sister Ali does not suggest love between Black men and Black women 
as the answer to our problems because she does not love Black men or Black 
women, Most tragically, she does not love herself. 

Sister Ali is right: "Playtime is over! (emphasis added)." (back cover) We 
have work to do. We must begin to explore our wounds together, having no desire 
or need to prove that some wounds are deeper than others. While it is certainly 
true that we have experienced deep wounds because of our gender, it is more urgent 
as we move to the new century to focus on our collective wounds. It is also urgent, 
as we work to understand each other, that we absolutely refuse to be wounded again 
- by anyone. Then, and only then, will we begin to heal. That, perhaps, is the 
tragedy of Sister Ali's book. It is not a guide to ending wounds; it is a guide to 
making deeper ones. 

What should we say to a sister who writes a book like this? Answer: Nothing. 
With Words. 


Gloria Wade-Gayles 
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An Open Letter to Black Men 


If you do not know who you were, it is likely you do not know who you are. If 
you do not know who you are, it is likely you do not know where you are going. 
And if you do not know where you are going, any old fool can take you there, 
and once you arrive you still will be lost and neither history nor your children's 
children will forgive you for being bast. 


My dear Black brothers: 

Lest we suffer from a severe case of historical amnesia and are lost in the 
world, we have a historical duty, a cultural imperative to honor, praise, adore and 
protect Black women. 

We must honor and praise Black women, yea worship them, for they are 
heaven on earth; they are the human garden of Eden, god's heavenly throng on 
earth, the source of unconditional love, absolute providence, absolute protection, 
absolute security and absolute certainty. When life is bestowed upon us, it is in 
this garden of Eden, our mother's womb. Maybe never again shall we know the 
profundity of unconditional love on earth, but for that first 270 days, 9 months of 
our beginning, Black women bestow it upon us, and we should be grateful 
forevermore. 

Our African ancestors over-understood the imperative for us to honor, praise, 
yea worship Black womanhood. All over the world she, the Black paradise on 
earth, The Black Madonna (our Black Lady), is praised and honored as the 
sustenance of life on earth. The African female ideal was based in her goodness 
as the internal general and nurturer of life. 

The African male ideal is centered around being the external general, the 
keeper and protector of the garden. Our mission, once expelled from the garden, 
is to be honored to plant the seed of life in it and take responsibility to nurture, 
provide, secure and protect and its offsprings. The African man is ordained to do 
this externally since we cannot go back into the garden once expelled from it, nor 
can we become the garden as our female counterparts eventually do. 

Complimentary and reciprocity were the way of life between these two gender 
ideals. There was equality of function between African men and women, There 
was no super-ordination or subordination. Complimentary ard reciprocity were 
the way of life, 

And then the European slave trader came and destroyed the continuity of this 
religious tradition, and African men were challenged to fulfill the dictates of their 
masculine ideal. And history tells us that their values, ethos, weapons and under- 
standing failed them as they faced their greed-warped, materialistic European male 
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misunderstandings and unleashed the cannon and the gun to ravish and rape the 
natural opulence of Africa for the monarchs of Europe. War was declared. 

Men fight wars. And so African men were the target of the ruthless, relentless, 
ravishing attacks of European and later European American men; the attack has 
never been relinquished, and history lives on. 

History is not the past; history is the present — you and I are history. We live 
our history, and so it lives with us until this day. Black men are the victims of war. 
In the new world and certainly in America they never have been allowed to live 
up to their African masculine ideal as keepers of the garden. Rather, they have 
been placed in a situation where they have had to be protected by, provided for 
and secured by their women who had to live out the role of being the garden and 
keepers of the garden simultaneously. They had to be both internal and external 
generals of the family, and they have had a major war to fight, too often alone. This 

It is insidious, downright cruel, to force the Black woman to bear the burden 
of being nurse to and psychotherapist for her physically and psychologically 
wounded man, of being mother to our children, bread-winner for and protector of 
the family, warrior, advocate, and activist for the community, and then be required 
to fend for herself in this hostile, racist, sexist environment. It is insidious to ask 
her to love us when we cannot, and oftentimes will nat, live up to her expectations 
to be there as friend, lover, protector, warrior and provider — in fidelity, in trust and 
in stability, And yet, she is all of these to us and more, 

Black women today need us to be reciprocal and complimentary. That some 
of them have maladapted to the malady of oppression, to the reality of having to 
go it alone, is no excuse for us to attack or tame them. To the contrary, they need 
more than anything else for us to be there as friends, providers and faithful, 
trustworthy, stable lovers. Black women need this from us to regenerate a proud, 
conscious Black race of people who know who they were, who know who they are 
and who can take us to the victorious shores of our destiny. 


Morris F X, Jeff, Jr. 


I Want To Talk About You 


An appreciation of the positive 





| surprised by self-hatred among our people, Whether we like it or 
not, agree with it or not, Shahrazad Ali accurately mirrors a psychology that was 
intentionally engendered among enslaved Africans and their descendants. Indeed, 
in our "whitest" moments, we all have entertained some variant of the psychology 
of the oppressed. There is no sense in pretending that there are any among us who 

Because of the pervasiveness of our systemic enslavement, our sickness as à 
people ought not be surprising. What is really surprising is that so many of us 
continue to love ourselves and each other, What is surprising is that rather than 
moving toward accommodation with the status qua, there are still many of us who 
are seeking an alternative, who are seeking a way out when we are daily told there 
is no way — and it is a "telling" which enforces its words with deeds. 

Regardless of how positive are our positions, our thoughts, and our work, on 
a day-to-day basis we all are subjected to the almost whimsical terrors of life in 
modem America (from random victimization by criminal elements to methodical 
exploitation in the economic marketplace and the politcal arena). 1 suggest it is our 
suffering of these "whimsical terrors” that drives us, each in our own time and each 
in our own way, close to and sometimes over the edge. 

Trying to find freedom's road through the woods of racism and sexism is no 
casy task. Ms. Ali in a bravura performance simply winds her way deeper into the 
woods, driven by the terror that something is wrong with women that only God/men 
can straighten out. Mari Evans has poetically asked the question, "Do we still need 
gods to set us free?" Ms. Ali tragically has answered a self-deprecating "Yes." 

College-educated African American women in particular, who now comprise, 
in absolute numbers, a much larger group than college-educated African American 
men (who are much more likely to be in prison than in college) live their lives in 
a state of constant emotional stress. On the one hand they have the "education" 
which is supposed to be a ticket to ride first class; and on the other hand, even as 
when they do travel First class, they find the ride a lonely and depressing journey 
to a generally inhospitable and desolate destination. 

I love us as a people. As an African American man, I also love African 
Amencan women. But based both on my study and my own personal experience, 
I know that, although most of us will go to extraordinary lengths in search of love, 
love among us is not easy to actualize. If love were the norm, Ms. Ali's book would 
be ignored; indeed, it never would have been written. But the fact is we are not 
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well. The good news about this book is that, as misguided as it is, it announces 
that we are still searching, still looking for ways to actualize our unity as lovers. 

Al moments such as this, I reflect on the deep beauty of our people as a whole, 
amd on African American women in particular, We have an almost miraculous 
tion, 

Although she lives, breathes, writes and criss-crosses the country promoting 
her book, Ms, Ali obviously did mot make it through the middle passage. She is 
still caught, and her example, although tragic, unfortunately, is not uunai, 
Moreover, as she admits, Ali, like the rest of us, iple pd Unfortunate- 
ly, her prescriptions are based on backwardness and misco / 

not eir lus hows iy on tes reste ik ul Sed nil ai Cei o 
the positive African American woman. The best refutation of Ms. Ali's thesis is 
for African American men to praise by word and deed those of our sisters who 
exemplify our tradition of love and struggle, and to shun those who suicidally 

Let not the positive go unsaid in the rush to condemn the negative. Let not the 
righteous be unsaluted in the effort to inform the wrong. 

To all of our sisters who believe in themselves, who believe equally in both 
freedom and love, who refuse to be anyone's property, who revere the tradition of 
warriorqueens, to all of you, for all of you: 





I Want To Talk About You 


(for my sister, Czerny) 

this poem was supposed to be 
for/abt you but as i was thinking 
i felt another need 

& know in order to truth talk 
abt you i had to truth talk 

abt how our hours 

on this earth spot 

some call a civilized nation 

has been bitter centuries long 
long, long after the chains fell 
our unhealed scars are serious sores 
still too tender tà touch 
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not only the horror of what was done to us 


continues to do to us today 

our genitals were 

if you were while 

silent in a sealed see-through coffin 


howard kept the sinister cylinder at his shop 
behind the unpainted cypress wood counter 
out of plain sight but was always proud 

to hoist the mason jar 

with the shriveled, pickled penis 

and the carefree hoots of the gathered 
good ole boys, although we never knew 
who actually did the cutting 

we all knew where the evidence was kept 


they say in france they got 

(for medical research of course) 
venus, the "hottentot venus" 
naked on a pay per view basis 

and people paid to see how big her butt 
was, and later after she died, how big 
her vagina was, and the worse 

part was that crowds of humans 
actually went and oohed and ahhed 
and paid money to see something 
the creator gave to all of us 
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could my name be cleous 
could your name be venus 
& why should anyone want 
to trophy our genitals? 


in my nude sleep sometimes, 
hold myself hard with my hand 
and imagine the pain 

and wonder how does a man 
live without himself? 


what i really want to talk abt 

is how we lived despite 

the mutilations 

i am so impressed by the beauty 
of a people who can survive 

the public display of our privates, 
who could rise the next morning 
face the pain and still believe 

in living a good life 


you are one of those old ones 

and barc-handedly buried the broken bodies 
some kind of tough, tough love 

and raised the manchild even after 


this poem is 

for you and all the race 

women like you who continue 

to feed us reason to live 

when suicide seems unavoidably sensible 


Kalamu ya Salaam 


me and all my manhood 


i would be nothing were it not 
for the redemptive love 

of certain of my sisters, my mothers 
my aunts, grandmothers and 
women friends umbilicaling 
sustenance into my soul 

all the remaining years of my life 
i will never cease 
wanting to talk abt you 
needing to talk abt you 

to talk abt you 


Exacerbating the Problem 


Women's liberation struggles in general and Black feminism in particular are 
again under attack among certain segments of the African-American community. 
These "twin evils” frequently are cited as the major culprits in the deterioration of 
the Black family, our high divorce rate, tensions berween Black men and women, 
and a host of other maladies that threaten to destroy the race. Despite our frustration 
about à number of devastating problems facing our communities, we should always 
reject, loudly and clearly, simplistic arguments that women are to blame for the 
disintegration of the family and the plight of Black males. Any attempts to analyze 
the situation and behavior of African- Americans without an understanding of white 
supremac y, internalized racism, capitalism, sexism, class stratification, and poverty 
are flawed and bound to be inadequate. Declarations of love for Black folk do not 
excuse sloppy thinking, gross generalizations, barant dishonesty, and faulty re- 
search. 

Eleven years ago (in the August 27, 1979 issue of Newsweek), "a new black 
struggle" was chronicled; this came on the heels of Niozake Shange's award-win- 
ning Broadway play "For Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide/When the 
Rainbow is Enuff" (1976) and Michele Wallace's controversial book Black Macho 
and the Myth of the Superwoman (1979: 


It's the newest wrinkle in the black experience in America - a growing distrust, 
if nm antagonism, between black men and women that is waring marriages apart 
and fracturing personal relationships....But while the strains between blacks are 
much the same as those between the sexes in general, their impact on (blacks) 
seems unusually severe. 


The issue of Black sexual politics soon became a hot item in such publications 
as The Black Scholar (Robert Staples, "The Myth of Black Macho: A Response 
to Angry Black Feminists," Black Scholar, March/April 1979, pp. 26-27), 
Freedomways, and Black Books Bulletin, and provided the catalyst for the founding 
of a short-lived, bimonthly magazine, Black Male/Female Relationships, by Julia 
and Nathan Hare. A decade later, the debate continued and grew more virulent, 
the most obvious manifestations of which were loud and angry responses to the 
portrayal of Black males by contemporary Black female writers (those publishing 
since the 1970s). Alice Walker's novel The Color Purple (1982) and Steven 
Spielberg's film adaptation sparked the most vitriolic responses, 

Shahrazad Ali's self-published, recently released book, The B lackman' s Guide 
To Understanding the Blackwoman (1990) is the latest and most disturbing publi- 
cation in this decade old family battle in which her obscene airing of the race's 
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so-called dirty linen and exposure of our most guarded secrets have reached a 

isgusting low point Simply put, thc major thesis of her propaganda is that the 
Black woman is to be blamed for all of the problems that Black men (and by 
extension the Black family and the Black nation) presenily are experiencing. Since 
Black women are out of control, the Black man must "take your rightful place as 
ruler of the universe and everything in it, Including the blackwoman." 

Ali's arguments are so ludicrous, contradictory, and erroneous until one is 
tempted to simply dismiss the entire matter and not waste a single minute reading 
or responding to what truly is a piece of nonsense, Upon more serious reflection, 
however, I realized it is imperative that we analyze what is surely the most Black 
woman-hating, racist, sexist text that I have ever read. While this text currently is 
being subjected to enlightening racial analyses, it is also important to place it 
squarely within another Western, white literary tradition. 1 am referring to the 
theme of misogyny — the hatred, fear, or contempt of womankind — which pervades 
English and American literature and can be found in the ancient myths of the Jews 
and Greeks. Within Christianity, it manifests itself in an insistence on female 
subordination to men, guilt about sex, and fear of female seduction and dominance, 

Despite Ali's criticism of Western ideas, which she accuses Black women of 
having internalized, her book, paradoxically, reinforces with a vengeance damag- 
ing stereotypes about Black women, This is appalling since Ali is herself a member 
of the very group - Black women — that has been maligned severely throughout 
American history by the majority culture. At the center of the racial debate about 
Black women at the turn of the century were arguments about our moral character 
— we were perceived to be unchaste, savage, unclean and responsible for the 
degenerate nature of the Black race. This argument represents the best example of 
the confluence of both misogyny and racism in notions about Black womanhood. 
Though she seems to be totally unaware, Ali has internalized and expresses the 
most degrading myths that white America has harbored about Black women since 
slavery, the most well known of which has been our inherent animalism. The 
writings of many southern whites, male and female, have been replete with animal 
imagery that also pervades Ali's descriptions of Black women: "She can become 
80 vicious sounding that sometimes it resembles a savage animal barking.” "The 
high class woman...is a rat who behaves like a dog while purring like cat.” "[She 
is]...a wild savage boar, a reckless fire-breathing dragon that must be tamed..." Our 
physical ugliness is frequently emphasized: "Her posture is that of a toad." "When 
naked she is embarrassed about having small breasts, varicose veins, sagging 
breasts, stretch marks, thin legs, a fleshy stomach, or flat behind." There are also 
constant references to her uncleanliness and lack of personal hygiene, also themes 
in the writings of racist whites: "..the Black woman must be...cleaned up." 
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"Bathing is ot that important," "Her heels may be dirty and crusty.” "...the outfits 
spaces soiled and the woman will have a foul body odor wreaking from under her 

arms," "Black hair that is not washed regularly ..stinks,” "She does not teach her 
ipei proper...personal hygiene." 

In other words, a close reading of Ali's language and a content analysis of the. 
frequency of animal imagery, allusions to savagery, and contempt or fear of Black 
female sexuality will reveal an intense hatred of her own group and an unconscious, 
perhaps, acceptance of some of the most pernicious racial attitudes of while 

Ali's most contradictory stance, in fact, involves her criticism of Western ideas 
though she espouses its most problematic gender notions. Her bold and absolute 
pronouncements about appropriate Black male and female roles are totally consis- 
tent, for example, with Westem patriarchal attitudes about male dominance and 
female submission. Though she indicates that Black women are a problem because 
they've adopted Western ideas about how w behave, she sadly and blindly 
embraces the very ideas which Western patriarchy demands — men must rule and 
women must limit themselves to their God-given roles as wives and mothers and 
submit willingly and happily (with smiles, even!) to the will, and even tyranny, of 
men, Since African-American women already are more likely to be victims af 
violence in this country than other women, perhaps the most inexcusable, out- 
rageous, and potentially harmful portions of the book involve Ali's encouraging 
Black men to put Black women in their places by "soundly slapping her in the 
mouth." Though she indicates that it would be wrong to beat Black women to a 
"bloody pulp" or to "daily beat the hell" out of them (one wonders why she would 
even suggest such assaults), she indicates that a little bit of physical activity is 
justifiable "if she ignores the authority and superiority of the Blackman." In other 
words, while Black women shouldn't "be brutalized repeatedly," the implication 
is that it's OK for Black men to rough their women up or physically restrain them 
if it doesn't become excessive, Maurice Henderson's unconditional praise of Ali's 
expertise and "truth-telling" in his comments at the end of the book becomes 
chilling in light of his references to her “life-saving message": "One thing is for 
sure, she loves Black people and works hard to help the Black man out of his 
dilemmas - especially the one we're in with the Black woman, and more impor- 
tantly she wants her Black sisters to be happy." 

Ali's arguments also totally ignore the grim reality of poverty in Black 
America. According to Dr. Robert Hill, in his analysis of "Critical Issues for Black 
Families by the Year 2000" in The State of Black America released by the National 
Urban League (1989), Black families experienced severe economic setbacks in the 
70s and BOs. There were 700,000 more poor Black families in 1987 than there were 
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mployment rate for Blacks was twice as high in 1988 as it was in 
1969. scho Black husbands doubled from $4,000 to 188,000 between 1969 
and 1985. Perhaps most shocking is his observation that poverty rates among Black 
two-parent families have risen more rapidly than among Black single parent 
families, the focus of most of the discussion about the plight of African-American 
families. How absurd it is, therefore, for Ali to pronounce boldly that "if working 
outside the home interferes with child rearing, taking care of her husband and 
attending the house, the Black woman should only work part-time or quit the job 
altogether." It appears that for Ali it is more important for Black men to fit the 
Western white culture's definition of breadwinner than it is for the collective or 
individual Black family to achieve economic self-sufficiency, which has histori- 

cally required, for the most part, that Black husbands and wives enter the labor 
force. 

In typical misogynist fashion, even the Black woman's historic strengths come 
under attack by Ali, It is in their role as mothers (crucial to the survival of Black 
families as is the role of father) that Black women become villains because they 
inevitably contaminate their young daughters by instilling in them Black male- 
hating notions, which begin in childhood and are difficult if not impossible to 
eradicate throughout their lives. This "in-house conspiracy" among Black mothers 
and daughters renders the Black home a breeding ground for the diseases that infect 
and are capable of destroying Black men, The implication is that the homes of 
Black men are actually more toxic than the external environment where racism 
festers but is not nearly as destructive as the sickness of Black females! Implicit 
in this argument is the ridiculous notion that Black men are safer outside the Black 
community than they are with Black women who are out of control, Even the 
religious, church-going Black woman is a suspect. Here she engages in illicit 
relationships, shows off her inappropriate clothes, treats the minister better than 
her husband, and feigns being "happy" through lewd displays of shouting. Edu- 
cated, professional Black women receive special scom by Ali. Women with good 
jobs make Black men "sick and tired of all that women's lib boldness and fed up 
with her aggressive actions." 

Finally, any thinking Black person would realize that if there is a crisis in 
male/female relationships, Ali's solutions will only exacerbate the problem. Her 
ill-conceived blueprint for the survival of African- Americans will draw the battle 
lines more sharply between our men and women, Furthermore, i£ Black men take 
seriously her apolitical, uninformed, simplistic, unhealthy and erroneous argu- 
ments about who Black women really are, then they will fail to see that racism, 
poverty, unemployment, imprisonment, drugs, and alcohol are the major causes of 
Black male suffering in the United States. Black men and women must not be 
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seduced by Ali's claims, as an insider, that she is telling the truth and that what she 
writes is “the culmination of many years of study, observation and research.” This 
is not a creditable psychological portrait of the Black woman; instead, it is a painful 
illustration of the damaged psyche of a particular Black female who mirrors the 
mythology and pathology so prevalent in Western thinking about race and gender. 
The problem is not that Ali has betrayed the Black woman by "breaking a tradition 
of secrecy and cover-ups." I am saddened thal she does not know our 
grandmothers, mothers, sisters, aunts, daughters, friends. As I read her text, I was 
reminded, yet again, of my own reading of William E.B. Du Bois who was, in my 
opinion, the most passionate defender of Black women, to whom he referred as 
"daughters of sorrow" in his moving tribute to the mothers of the race in an essay 
entitled "The Damnation of Women," It was Du Bois" contempt for the South's 
"wanton and continued and persistent insulting of black womanhood" that I found 
refreshing during the past decade and a half when notions about the Black 
matriarchy and theories about the emasculation of Black men by Black women 
seemed to overshadow concerns about the special burdens of Black women. 

This book does not break new ground. Like a broken record, the melody is 
familiar and the lyrics trite. Attacks on the savagery of Black people in general, in 
this case Black women, are perennial themes in the Western literary and intellectual 
tradition. Ali's voice joins a loud chorus which began to malign Black woman- 
hood in print during slavery. What is unusual is that this group rarely, if ever, 
included Black women. As we "plan sanely for our futures (Ali's own words)" 
African- Americans must reject racist and sexist definitions of ourselves even when 
they spring from our own mouths. As we prepare for perhaps the most difficult 
times of our sojourn in America since slavery, it is imperative that Black men and 
women rid ourselves of all ideas and behaviors that will result in our individual 
and collective underdevelopment. There are deadly dragons to slay, and men and 
women need to be prepared equally for struggle. Black men do not need subser- 
vient women walking several paces behind, They must reject negative notions of 
manhood which dictate that men control and subdue their women. The Black 
family will continue to survive when we recommit ourselves to healthy definitions 
of womanhood and manhood and raise male and female children to reach their 
fullest potential unburdened by outmoded and backward notions of what iL means 
to be truly free. 








Beverly Guy-Sheftall 


Ultimate Confusion: A Black Woman's Self-Hatred 


One of the great tragedies of modern education is that most people are not 
taught to think critically. That is, the majority of the world's people, the West 
included, are taught to believe rather than think. Seldom do most people think 
seriously about what they are taught to believe because we are all creatures of 
imitation and habit. If it was good enough for our parents, generally we accept it 
as good enough for us whether the it is religion, history, politics, sex-roles or 
television sitcoms. 

Ignorance is visited upon the Afrikan American community daily in the form 
of smiling politicians, culturally insensitive merchants, greedy landlords, teachers 
with a baby-sitüng mentality and rappin' young brothers working in the "under- 
ground" economy who have absolutely no understanding of their importance to the 
Black community. It is not unusual for ignorant people to talk constantly about 
how ignorant other people are. We are taught to memorize uninteresting and often 
unimportant "facts" and "theories" rather than given insight about how Lo cope with 
and solve the difficult personal and public obstacles confronting us. As a resull, 
most people's thinking does not lead to long-term solutions. More often than not, 
especially for the poor, this lack of critical thinking leads to the creation of more 
problems. Therefore, if ome doesn't have the "correct" education to attack and 
eradicate problems emanating from this racist, service-oriented, information- 
gathering economy and technologically oppressive society, all one is left with is 
one's own "practscal" experience and "knowledge" to work with. 

Often this "homebased" education only equips one to survive in one's limited 
community (plantation) at a subsistence level. Afrikan Americans who do not have 
access to the. functional knowledge that one needs to understand and participate in 
à market economy are rendered powerless in their own communities and are 
insignificant at city, state, national or international levels. Such a condition of 
powerlessness stems from not comprehending current racial, political and 
economic realities and is the product of accepting incorrect ideas. 

Ideas as Weapons. Ideas and their creators run the world. Christianity is an 
idea. Islam is an idea. Buddhism and Hinduism are ideas. Politics, science and 
technology are the results of ideas. Capitalism and socialism were ideas before 
they became reality. One's place in the world in part is due to the ideas that a 
culture has forced on one, and/or the ideas that a person “freely” accepts. Concepts 
of manhood and womanhood are the results not only of genetic/biological mandates 
but also of acculturation, Most nation-states revolve around and are fueled by the 
ideas of men. This speaks in part to why the world is in such a wretched state. 
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taught (educated) to run the world, or to run "things" in the world. Women, on the 
downside, are taught (trained) to work and do the bidding of men in the world. 
There are women in the world who run things; however, they are in the acute 
minority, or the things that they are in charge of are not defined as critical to the 
state's existence. Most people, as a result of universal patriarchal culture, believe 
without question that this is normal and therefore righi. 

The latest contribution to such sexist nonsense is Shahrazad Ali's The 
Blackman's Guide to Understanding the Blackwoman. This is a manual that 
contributes greatly to the misunderstanding of Afrikan American women, Ms. Ali 
has written and self-published a document that not only diminishes the intelligence 
and motives of Black women but misrepresents them as foul-mouthed, evil-think- 
ing pea heads whose only goal in life is to "get over” on Black men. 

She does not gather facts to document such assertions; she gives us gossip, 
hear-say, family history and women's magazine psychology. What I find most 
upsetting about this book is its misinformation and gross generalizations 
masquerading as "facts" and "secrets" and the willingness of a significant number 
of Black people, mainly Black men, to accept her "kitchen and "beauty shop" talk 
as god-given truth. This semi-autobiographical work is rank opportunism, and its 
subject matter has attracted the attention of a great number of naive men who have 
been looking for such a document that validates their male chauvinist views of 
Black women. 

Ms. Ali's book is a self-hating, autobiographical, gossipy victim's report on a 
very limited community of Black women that she generalizes to the entire popula- 
tion of Black women. Yes, I'm sure that there are some Afrikan American women 
who are described accurately here. But to claim that this is a representative portrait 
of half of the Afrikan American population is to do an injustice to the language and 
reduce the lives of Black women to the level of a negro soap opera played in 
white-face. 

Worldview, Black women world over have been the steel holding the Black 
world together. In 1990 Black women do more than their share of life-giving and 
life-saving work. Most of this work is not intellectually taxing. For example, in 
Afrika women do 75% of the agricultural work and 95% of the domestic work: 
Afrikan women do 70% of hocing and weeding, 60% of harvesting, 50% of 
planting, 60% of marketing, 9056 of food processing and 80% of transporting crops 
home and storing them (New Jaternationalist, June 1990), The men are involved 
in the mismanagement of Afrikan states and the eleven or more wars being waged 
on the continent. 
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Afrikan American women do not have the "best" jobs in this country. Black 
women have engaged in any and all work that was/is available to help put food on 
the table, clothe and educate their children, help pay rent or house notes, and make 
the many necessary sacrifices that aid à great number of our children to escape 
America's deadly traps. Most of these women are without male partners (62%) 
and must depend on their own ingenuity and extended family for development. 
This is not to suggest that millions of conscious and caring Black men are not 
contributing significantly also, but due to the nature of our struggle, Black women 
are doing more than their share. To state otherwise displays abominable ignorance 
of Westem culture and its debilitating systems of white supremacy. 

Bogus Arguments. Ms. Ali's arguments reduce history to the conversations 
she's had with herself, friends and her extended family. The Blackman' s Guide is 
a pseudo-Islamic-Black-Muslim-Nationalist position stating where Ali believes 
Black women should be. If this book was written by a Black man, white man or 
woman, he or she would not be able to show his or her face in the Black community 
any currency in the Afrikan American community is because the author is Black, 
female, Muslim and/or nationalist, and the book's title is a good example of how 
with the right packaging anything will sell. The following is a representative 
sample of what the unsuspecting public is buying. 

On sex: 

Since she B such a pseudo romantic creature she cannot be trusted in the 

presence of strange men for a long length of time because she is always open 

for a line, especially if it's one telling her how beautiful or desirable she is, She 

believes anything a Blackman tells her if he looks good to her physically.(p. 

146) 

She brags on her sexual conquests in the same way the Blackman is ramored to 

brag about his, She will explain to her friends in great detail about her activities 

in bed wiih a Blackman. She especially likes to tell about the size of his penis, 

what he says while copulating, his stroke and whether or not he performed oral 

sex well They go into a minute by minute, blow by blow description about the 

encounter, If he does any oddities she calls him nasty and other horrible names 

and she and her friends laugh at him. [tis a rare Blackworman who does not tell 
about her private sexual life with a Blackman. (p. 147) 

The Blackwoman will date, and as reported daily, will marry a whiternan, She 

finds in her relationship with the whiieman perhaps the answer to all her dreams 

and fantasies. First, he is removed from the Black experience, and brings a new 

se af rules to the involvement. Second, he represents the culmination of every 

movie and T. V. show she has ever seen featuring a gallant white beau who knows 

how to treat a woman and swoops in always coming to her rescue. Third, he is 

an alternative set of men whom she believes can be utilized because of the 

nonavailabiliry of Blackmen. Now that there appears to be fewer Blackmen, and 
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she can't get along with any of them, she i perusing other races to see what she 
can see. (p53) 
On arguments: 
There is never an excuse for ever hitting a Blackwoman anywhere but in the 
mouth. Because it is from that hole, in the lower part of her face, that all her 
rebellion culminates into words, Her unbridled tongue is a main reason she 
cannot get along with the Blackman. She often needs a reminder. This does not 
mean that she needs, or wants, to be battered or beaten to a bloody pulp. 
However, if she ignores the authority and superiority of the Blackman, there is 
a penalty, When she crosses this line end becomes viciously insulting it is time 
for the Blackman to soundly slap her in the mouth. (p. 169) 

Her conclusion 

Every chapter in this book is filled with examples of the kinds of problems 
the Black woman has both emotionally and mentally. Until the Blackman is able 
to collectively access the amount of peychalogical damage done to the character 
of the Blackwoman he cannot know where or how to begin correcting it. It's 
deep. It's an infection that for many years has robbed the Blackman from 
reaching his full potential as the king of kings. He is held back by his queen who 
is deeply entrenched in fear. Fear that she will be recognized and required in 
change. She is trying to run away from the problem. She is trying to flee from 
the individual work that must be done to save cut [sic] nation. Although not lazy 
by nature, she has become loose and careless, about herself, and about her man 
and family. Her brain is smaller than the Blackman's so while she is acclaimed 
for her high scholastic achievernent, her thought processes do not compare i 
the conscious Hlackman's. Her complaints and whining about the lack of 
qualified Blackmen has ledherto whitemen, celibacy and lesbianism. She would 
rather live in the artificial stages of these types af random, poorly thought out 
choices than accept the options offered to her by the Blackman. As the first, the 
original end the leader, the Blackman b responsible for remaking the 
Blackwoman mio what she must become. (p. 177) 

These are seven out of hundreds of ignorant and demeaning assertions that go 
unsubstantiated. How can intelligent Black men buy into this nonsense, unless 
Black men want to believe the worst about Black women anyway? However, to 
really understand how vicious and dangerous this dribble is, let's re-write the first 
two quotes changing all feminine designations to masculine: 

Since he is such a pseudo romantic creature he cannot be trusted in the 
presence of strange women for a long length of time because he i always open 
for a line, especially if it^ x one telling him how handsome or derirable he is. He 
believes anything a Blackwoman telis him if she looks good to him physically, 

Hie brags on his sexual conquests in the same way the Blackwonman is 
rumored to brag about hers. He will explain to his friends in great detai about 
his activities in bed with a Blackwoman. He especially likes to tell about the sire 
of her vagina, what she says while copulating, her stroke and whether or not 
she performed oral sex well. They po into a minute by minute, blow by blow 
description about the encounter. lf she does amy oddities he calls her rusty and 
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other horrible names and he and his friends laugh at her. It is a rare Blackman 

who does not tell about his private sexual life with a Blackwoman. 

Honestly, would not most Black men be horrified to read such gutter insanity 
about themselves? At best, this book is an opportunistic diatribe against Black 
women that parronizes Black men. It purports to aid Black men by giving us 
insights into Blackwomanhood. For the uninformed Black man this book is a 
never-ending guide for non-functional relationships. It is a call to return to the 
unquestioned, uncritical patriarch, the return of the mythic Black king. This is a 
call to put and keep Black women in their "place" as defined by Black men. 

Conclusions. The last time I was this upset about a piece of work was when 
Melvin Van Peeble's movie Sweet, Sweethack' s Baadasss Song was released. I 
gave it a negative review in Black World magazine. Ms. Ali has published a petty 
piece of propaganda that duplicates the racist materials we have been fighting 
against for the last 400 years. Ms. Ali feels safe attacking and demeaning other 
Black women primarily because she does not respect or identify with them. She 
is really an "outsider" using the hurt, pain, insecurities, fragile egos and negative 
self-concepts of Black women as the foundation for this rather enlightened look at 
herself. 

The cultural memory of a people is stored in its literature. There are too many 
thinking Black people who will use this book as a rationale for ther medieval 
lob oneal mcd Di What will our children and grandchildren think of us if 
this pure garbage goes unchallenged? This response is for my daughters and sons. 
The burden of hope for the future of Black people lies in the loveships and 
partnerships thal Black women and men form and develop. 

As I complete this essay I am reminded of recently taking my 12-year-old son 
to a young scientist summer program at one of the lacal universities. About half 
of the young people there are girls between the ages of 10 and 15. The program 
will introduce them all to the fields of science, engineering and architecture. What 
are we to tell these young girls? Stop studying in the tradinonal male domains. 
Research housework, closet-cleaning and child-rearing only. Follow Black men 
uncritically wherever the wind blows and do it with a smile, and preferably 
pregnant. Are we to deny Black girls a chance to learn the critical skills needed to 
change the course of the world for the better? I say no! This world prepares daily 
for the failure and death of our people. | cannot in good conscience take part in 
restricting the intellectual development of my daughters or other Black females, 
The real reason for The Blackman' s Guide can be found in the author's need for 
fame, recognition and money. The essence of Black manhood cannot be found in 
appressing Black women or anyone else, 

Haki R. Madhubuti 
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Any thinking black person would imposed upon all Black men 
realize that if there is a crisis in who are reported to be 
male/female relationships, Ali's bewlldered, hurt, long-suffering, 
solutions will only exacerbate unsuspecting and relentlessly 

the problem, Her ill-conceived victimized by Black women. 
blueprint for the survival of It is only when Black men are 
African-Americans will more red as God-like that we 
between our men and women. women." Surely, Black men will 
Furthermore, if black men take be as insulted as we are by Ali's 
seriously her apolitical, — | imposition of perfection as well 
uninformed, simplistic, unhealthy * as her consistent assumption t 

and erroneous arguments about the only way they are able to 
who black women really are, then maintain relationships with Black 
they would fail to see that racism, women is through force and 
poverty, unemployment, domination. | 
imprisonment, drugs, and alcohol 

are the major causes of black 

male suffering in the United 

States. 


Ms. oer a self-hating, autobiographical, 
gossipy '5 report on a very limited community 
of Black women that she generalizes to the entire 
population of Black women, Yes, I'm sure that there 
are some Afrikan American women who are 
accurately here, But to claim that this is a 
ative portrait of half of the Afrikan Americ 
population is to do an injustice to the language and 
reduce the lives of Black women to the level of a 
soap opera played in white-face. 










